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HOMEMAKER’S VIEW 





OME SAFETY CAN be integrated into 

our thinking in terms of home plan- 
ning, home management, and family 
living. It can become a planned, prac- 
ticable area of daily living. 

It is in these terms that the experts 
in the home safety field can be thinking 
and towards these ends that they can 
be working. 

From the moment a young couple 
starts to plan their home—whether it be 
newly built, rented, apartment or house 
—some safety planning can be incorpo- 
rated into their thinking. 


Although many builders and architects 
are aware of the elements of built-in 
safety, the home planner often is not. 
Therefore, the family must be educated 
to plan for built-in safety when planning 
the home. All the elements that make 
for convenience, ease of operation, and 
livability are part and parcel of the 
safety picture. 

In the purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment, in the maintenance of appliances, 
in the use of the various utilities and 
appliances that serve the family, safety 
factors can be brought into the picture 
in educating the future families of 
America. 

When the young homemaker starts 
out managing her home, she can learn 
to develop at the outset, practical, con- 


venient, safety habits which will carry on 
into later life and, perhaps, save her 
life many times over. 

Child training as an element in family 
living must—and does at the early stages 
—include safety training as well. These 
habits can be fostered and nurtured dur- 
ing childhood. 

The family often includes a member 
of the older generation. The home- 
maker has to make provision for the 
comfort and welfare of these individuals 
as well. She has to plan with her family 
for their safety, too, and develop means 
by which they can be protected. 


The homemaker, then, has the task of 
integrating safety planning into the con- 
struction, furnishing, and arrangement of 
her home, into the daily management of 
her home, and into the various phases of 
family living from the time they first 
start out as a pair through the growing 
stages of the family and finally in the 
protection of elderly members. 

As an integrated idea, safe habits and 
practices can become a continuing factor 
in family living throughout the lifetime 
of each member. Leaders in the field 
of home safety are in the best position 
to take up the responsibility of showing 
how this may be done and of working 
toward this end in all of the community 
activities of the home safety program. 

















Common cccidents in the kitchen 
displayed during the first na- 
tional health week in Australia 
at the Sydney Town Hall. 


SAFETY DURING HEALTH WEEK 


By O. W. Mater 
City Medical Officer 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


FULL-SCALE EXHIBIT on home safety was 
displayed at the Exhibition during 
Health Week in Sydney, Australia. The 
exhibition, which attracted some 150,000 
people, was held in conjunction with the 


Fire hazards pertaining to the bed- 
room formed another portion of the 
exhibit. 





first National Health Week Campaign and 
the 30th Annual New South Wales Health 
Week Campaign. 

The home safety exhibit was sponsored 
by the City of Sydney’s Medical Depart- 
ment. In the first section, poisons and 
foreign bodies were emphasized. X-rays of 
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foreign bodies in the lung and alimentary 
tract were displayed alongside a tray of com- 
mon foreign bodies inhaled and swallowed. 

Two sections emphasized scalds and 
burns. One showed common accidents in 
the kitchen and another showed a man 
smoking in bed, his wife standing in front 
of an unguarded fireplace with a celluloid 
doll placed alongside an electric radiator. 

The fourth section dealt with the amateur 
electrician and showed the hazards of fire 
and electrocution by an untrained person 
doing his own electrical work in the home. 


Section five emphasized falls, trips and 
slips and showed a figure falling as the 
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Above: poisons and foreign bodies in the jung and 

climentary tract were displayed. Below: in an- 

other panel, hazards of fire and electrocution 

caused by untrained persons doing their own 
electrical work. 





result of tripping over a toy left on the 
stairs. 

An article on home accidents also ap- 
peared in the Health Week booklet to- 
gether with one on the probability that 
many infant deaths classed as mechanical 
suffocation may be due to some disease. 


Falls were pointed up through a 

figure falling down stairs as the re- 

sult of tripping over a toy left on 
stairs. 





TIPS ON 
CHOOSING 
FURNITURE 


HETHER YOU ARE a young couple setting 

out to furnish your first home or 
whether you are thinking about replacing 
that sagging sofa that Aunt Suzie donated 
to the cause many years ago, you will want 
to make a wise choice when you buy. 


You will, of course, want to consider the 
price range, style and kinds of pieces you 
will need. Plan, too, when you are starting 
from scratch so that you will have what you 
really need without overcrowding. To do 
this, make a scale floor plan of your 
rooms. Using the same scale, draw and 
cut out pieces of paper to indicate the area 
on the floor plan that each prospective 
piece of furniture will require. You can 
move these pieces around on your plan 





Avoid tables that may topple easily because the 
base isn't properly proportioned for the top. 


until you have a satisfactory arrangement, 
and you may find that some of your ideas 
will change as you work with it. Plan 
your rooms so that there will be clear 
pathways for the traffic areas. Try to ar- 
range your groupings in such a way that 
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Don't buy spindly, unsturdy chairs. 


normal traffic through the room will bypass 
the living areas. Avoid overcrowding. 

Ask yourselves a few questions at this 
stage of the game. When father is sitting 
in his chair will it be easy for other people 
to go past him or will they have to step 
over his legs to get by? When drawers 
for chests or desks are opened, will there 
be clearance for getting things out of 
them? Remember, too, that unless there 
is a lamp or adequate reading light avail- 
able beside each easy chair and the sofa, 
it will not be used enough to merit hav- 
ing it. 

When you are planning for the dining 
set, the shape of the dining table may be 
determined by the amount of clearance 
there will be around it for serving. 

Think, too, in terms of the persons who 
will be using the furniture the most. Talk 
it over with them and give them a chance 
to decide whether the things you have 
planned for will be comfortable and usable 
for them. A chest of drawers that is not 
large enough to contain all it is supposed 
to creates housekeeping problems. It is 
difficult to “have a place for everything and 
everything in its place” when there isn’t 
adequate storage space. On the other hand, 
it may not be necessary to take up floor 
space with a large piece if the user doesn’t 
need a lot of drawer space. 

Careful planning for the comfort and 
convenience of the family who will be 
living in your home and using the furniture 
will be well worth the initial effort. 

When you have a good idea of what you 
want, you will be ready to start looking. 

Avoid buying spindly, ill-balanced tables 
which may tip or fall at the drop of a hat. 
Things too good or too fragile to be used 
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are space-eaters and hardly worth the money 
that is put into them. Chairs with reedy 
legs which may collapse if a heavy person 
sits on them should be cut off the lict, too. 

Well proportioned, carefully constructed 
and finished furniture has a beauty that is 
fundamentally more satisfying because it 
looks livable. It can be sturdy and pleas- 
ing, too. 

Talk over your problem with your sales- 
man and ask him to show you the con- 
struction details, Check the back and bot- 
tom of furniture to see that they are smooth, 
well-constructed. A coat of finish will pro- 
tect it against moisture. 

Look for exposed nails and dry glue 
smeared around a joint. They can be 
signs of inferior construction. Examine and 
test the workings of hinges, springs, etc. 
See that drawers open smoothly and easily. 
The bottom should be strong and firmly 
attached, the front and back joints dove- 
tailed. 

Examine the labels which tell you about 
the materials which are used and ask the 
salesman to explain about anything you 
don’t understand. 





Drawers that stick can be both a nuisance and 
a hazard. Select furniture carefully. 


You can by careful planning and shop- 
ping, plan accidents out of your home at 
the same time that you are planning econ- 
omy, comfort, and convenience into it. 


A.S.A. STANDARDS 


HE FIRST AMERICAN Standards for per- 

formance requirements and methods of 
test to make home electric ranges safe and 
efficient have been issued by the American 
Standards Association. This standard is en- 
titled American Standard Specifications and 
Test Procedures for Household Electric 
Ranges. 

Included in the standard are such re- 
quirements as the ready accessibility of 
servicing facilities and a 36 in. height for 
the cooking top to conform to the height 
generally used for all other kitchen work- 
ing levels. Surfaces which may be touched 
must not exceed 130° F., or for nonmetallic 
surfaces, 150° F. 

Tests are also set up to make sure that 
parts of the range not carrying electric 
‘urrent will not become energized during 
use and cause shock and burns. 

Other items included are the protection 
and insulation of wires so that they cannot 
be damaged and cause shock or fire, life 
of switches, sturdiness of oven doors, and 
so forth. 


Also recently issued is a standard en- 
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titled, American Standard for Household 
Automatic Electric Storage Type Water 
Heaters. This, too, sets up specifications to 
meet minimum requirements for safety and 
efficiency. 

These standards, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association 
under the procedure of the American 
Standards Association, were prepared by 
representatives of safety organizations, home 
economists, public electric service compa- 
nies, manufacturers, commercial labora- 
tories, and government departments. 

The American Standard for Grounding 
Caps and Receptacles, €73a-1950, recently 
published, describes devices that will pro- 
vide convenient means for grounding frames 
of appliances such as washing machines, 
electrical lawnmowers, electrical hedge 
clippers, ete., which may be used in wet 
or well grounded areas. The National Elec- 
trical Code states that one receptacle outlet 
of the three-pole type should be provided 
for the connection of laundry appliances in 
every dwelling occupancy. The new stand- 
ard describes plugs and receptacles that 
will meet this requirement. 








CHILD SAFETY 


Plan ahead. Use the information and proj- 
ect suggestions below for a campaign in 


September. 


Agoments ARE THE leading cause of death 
among children between the ages of 
1 and 14 years. 

In 1948 in the 5-14 year age group, the 
death rate per 100,000 population for acci- 
dents was 25; for the next cause of death, 
heart disease, it was 4; and for the third 
cause of death, pneumonia, it was 3. This 
is an alarming differential in rates. It is 
important that parents, educators, and 
children learn the causes of death from 
accidents and how to prevent them. Pre- 
ventive habits, formed early in life, will 
carry through to the adult years, too. 

Of the total of 5,500 deaths of children 
5-14 years of age in 1950, 2,100 were motor- 
vehicle (of which 1,050 were pedestrian) ; 
1,200 were home; and 2,000 were public 
non-motor vehicle. Occupational accidents 
took about 250. . 


Child—Home Acadents 
In 1950, the following deaths from home 
accidents occurred: 


0-4 5-14 
years years 
AR. bos deb shee eacdpeenniaee Lae 
BNR estates 2 tsp anaes Canis Sadat anes 250 =100 
Burns by fire, and injuries in 
COMDAGTMANS 4665050050 hs nee 1,200 = 550 
Mechanical suffocation ......... 1,350 20 
Poisonings, except gas ........ 450 50 
NE OIE ial odin ite daanctiaging 50 30 
IIE 55 ccd cece snesamauncad 150 =250 
DONS cakes aeeboctekeraieseda 2,150 200 


It is probable that the deaths listed as 
due to mechanical suffocation were largely 
the result of acute respiratory diseases in 
the 0-4 year group. 

It is interesting to note that in the 0-4 
year group, some 2,150 deaths are due to 
miscellaneous causes. An important area 
for investigation to determine the types of 
accidents causing pre-school child deaths 
lies in this group. A good annual project 
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which might be commenced as a phase of 
the September campaign would be the care- 
ful reporting of all accidental deaths in 
this group to determine on a local basis 
at least the major factors involved in the 
miscellaneous group. 

What can be done to prevent these acci- 
dents? 

Pare:.'- should make the home environ- 
ment as safe as possible. It is especially 
important where there are children of the 
pre-school age that poisonous agents are 
kept out of reach, locked up, if necessary. 
Medicines, cleansing agents, insecticides, and 
so forth, are a hazard which in a well- 
ordered home can be minimized by having 
a place for them out of reach of the child. 
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Many children die in home fires. Ming 
n ‘ 


times the parents are killed also, but ofte 
the older members of the family who can 
get out by themselves are saved while the 
helpless young ones are killed. One reads 
and hears of the tragic heroism of parents 
and older children trying to save these 
lives when it is too late. 

A fire-safe home and proper training in 
the handling of fire and the agents causing 
fire forms the basis for reducing these 
deaths. 

Parents should also be taught to keep 
firearms out of reach of children. Children 
old enough to use firearms should have 
competent instruction before they are al- 
lowed to use them. Note the increase in 
deaths from this cause in the 5-14 year 
group over the 0-4 year group. 


References 


For further reference, consult the fol 
lowing NSC materials: Child Safety Pro- 
gram Package, Baby Sitters Sefety Packet, 
Congratulations, Truly Yours, Safety Edu- 
cation Data Sheets, Safety ’Round the 
Clock, Current Topics in Home Safety, 
Vol. 13, Transactions, 1950, National Safety 
Congress (which contains the complete 
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speeches of the joint session with the 
American Academy of Pediatrics), and the 
April and May, 1951, issues of the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW. Write for the Home 
Safety Service Guide No. 2.6 to obtain fur- 
ther information concerning contents and 
prices of these materials. 


n planning your local campaign, always 
contact your local safety council first where 
there is one. They will be in an excellent 
position to help you and will welcome your 
interest and cooperation. 


During the month of September, Opera- 
tion Safety also stresses child safety. This 
year it will emphasize both back to school 
and driver training. Tie in your local 
program with the Operation Safety Pro- 
gram. This can be done by emphasizing the 
need for pedestrian training for young 
members of the family and for greater 
vigilance on the mother’s part over the 
pre-school children when the older chil- 
dren are in school. 


If the highway-railroad crossings are a 
serious problem in your community, much 
can be done toward protecting the children 
through an educational program. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has issued materials 
on this subject. For information, write to 
the highway-railroad crossing and trespass- 
ing program, National Safety Council. 


P. T. A's 


Parent Teacher Associations can plan now 
to work towards the incorporation of more 
safety education in the schools and can 
find out how much home safety is included 
in this teaching. In many areas a splendid 
school safety program exists; however, 
where it does not, the PTA can work with 
the proper authorities to see that it is in- 
cluded wherever feasible. They can urge 
that schools contact the National Safety 
Council to learn what aids are available 
in safety education and can check to see 
that those schools which are receiving NSC 
materials, are making good use of them. 


The community home safety committee 
can contact the various agencies such as 
health departments, nursing organizations, 
and welfare agencies which deal with the 
family and the pre-school child. Suggest 
that they form special instruction classes 
in infant and toddler safety through ma- 
ternal and child health clinics. 
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Accident prevention material for all child 
age groups can be incorporated into various 
family study group courses. Contact the 
university extension, PTA, adult schools, 
clubs, and so forth and suggest to the ad- 
ministrators and instructors of these classes 
the integration of accident prevention mate- 
rial in their courses. 

Suggest to the local radio stations that 
they write to the National Safety Council 
for prepared scripts on child safety. 

Utilize such films as Home Safe Home 
and What’s Your Safety I. Q.? Consult 
your Home Safety Service Guide for fur- 
ther information about films. 

As a broad general project, your commit- 
tee might be willing to purchase a supply 
of Truly Yours for distribution through 
the various maternal and child welfare 
groups in your community. 


BURNER PLATE °\/-” 





One of the features of the range illus- 
trated above is the specially designed 
burner plate. According to the manufac- 
turer, it is designed to distribute the heat 
evenly, prevent tipping of small pans, keep 
utensils clean, protect the burners from 
spill-over foods, and keep the flame from 
coming in contact with the user. The fact 
that pots and pans will not tip over when 
used on this plate is also a safety factor, he 
states. The plates keep the burner flame 
from going out either from spillover food 
or from drafts of air. 


The manufacturer also states the range 
has a grease well placed underneath the 
griddle to collect the drippings when the 
griddle is in use. It is so designed that it is 
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smokeless and not accessible from the front 
of the range. Therefore, it cannot be re- 
moved from the range while the griddle is 
on or after the griddle has been used until 
the griddle has fully cooled off. 


FILM AWARDS 


Two home safety sound slidefilms were 
given awards of merit by the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety. 

Home Safety and Health Departments, 
produced by the Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, and Where’s the 
Fire?, produced by Liberty Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., were the two to receive the 
awards, 

The health department film covers many 
home hazards and is suitable for general 
audiences as well as inservice training. 
Where’s the Fire? is a cartoon style film 
giving warnings about many common home 
fire hazards. 

Other films to receive awards of interest 
to home safety personnel were: 

Shooting Safety, produced by Sound Mas- 
ters, Inc., for Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers Institute, was awarded 
honorable mention in the general non- 
theatrical motion picture group. It depicts 
a community program to teach young peo- 
ple safe firearms practices. 

The Torch, given an award of merit in 
the general nontheatrical motion picture 
group, is on fire safety. Produced by Pathe- 
scope Co. for National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, it is in cartoon style. 

Shocking Conditions, on electrical safety, 
produced by Paragon Pictures, Inc., for 
Zurich-American Insurance Companies was 
the winner in the general sound slidefilm 
group. 

John B. McCullough, director of technical 
services, Motion Picture Association of 
America, is chairman of the committee. 


Congress Delegates 


Now’s the time to think about sending a 
representative to the National Safety Con- 
gress, held in Chicago in October.  Al- 
though it is sometimes difficult to finance 
such a trip, it can be done by developing 
a special project to raise enough money to 
send one delegate from your organization @® 
to the Home Safety Session. Start plan- 
ning now! 


Home Safety Review Index 


The Index to Volumes 6 and 7 of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW is now available 
upon request to the Library, National Safety 
Council. 

Readers of the REVIEW may not realize 
that this library, covering all types of acci- 
dent prevention information, is the largest 
and most complete of its kind in the world. 
If you live near enough to come in, pay 
us a visit when you have a problem to 
look up; if not, write us. Both the library 
and the staff of the Council are here to 
help you solve your technical problems. 


“Material Herein May Be Reprinted” 


On the back of each issue of the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW is the sentence, “Mate- 
rial herein may be reprinted.” Several or- 
ganizations are already utilizing the RE- 
VIEW in this way by __ incorporating 
REVIEW materials in their local news 
letters. Some, even, have planographed the 
illustrations. We like to see it and hope 
more committees will take up the idea. We 
would, of course, appreciate a credit line 
to the National Safety Council, and will, if 
they are still available, loan cuts of RE- 
VIEW illustrations. 
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